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RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 


Thursday,  February  13,  1851. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consid¬ 
eration  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill, 

Mr.  McLANE  obtained  the  floor  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  some 
gentlemen  around  me,  that  I  should  move  that  the 
committee  now  rise.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  not  rise. 

[Loud  cries  of  “Go  on  with  your  speech!” 
and  “  Don’t  give  way!”] 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  give 
way,  that  we  may  test  the  sense  of  the  committee 
on  the  question  of  rising. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  will  give  way  for  that  pur- 
ose,  but  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
prefer  that  the  committee  shall  not  rise. 

Mr.  POTTER  moved  that  the  committee  now 
rise. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Indiana,  called  for  tellers  on 
the  motion  that  the  committee  rise. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  Messrs.  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  and  Haymond  were  appointed, 
and  the  question  being  taken,  the  tellers  reported — 
ayes  30,  noes  92. 

So  the  committee  refused  to  rise. 

Mr.  McLANE  again  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  desire 
to  propound  to  him  a  question. 

Mr.  McLANE  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  desire  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce,  who  reported  this 
bill,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  force  it  through  the 
House  without  debate,  or  is  there  any  time  within 
which  he  proposes  to  restrict  the  debate  ?  Because 
I  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Bayly]  would 
spare  me  till  the  4th  of  March,  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  continue  the  debate  till  that 
day.  And  I  will  say  further,  in  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  gentleman,  that  1  will  leave  it  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  regulate  this  debate  with  a  view  to  the  other 


appropriation  bills.  He  may  give  as  much  or  as 
little  time  to  it  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  BAYLY.  As  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  me,  I  beg  to  say  to  him  that  it  seems  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  House  does  not  intend  to  give  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  a  day  until  the 
4th  of  March. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  only  to  state,  as  I  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  again  in  this 
debate,  that  if  the  general  appropriation  bills  are 
not  passed,  it  will  be  because  a  bill  of  this  kind 
has  been  attempted  to  be  forced  through  Congress 
at  this  late  stage  of  the  session,  which  will  cost 
more  money  than  all  the  appropriation  bills  put 
together. 

Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland,  said:  When  our 
friends  have  disposed  of  this  disposition  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  time  to  be  given  to 
this  bill,  it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make.  I 
shall  not  tax  them  long,  but  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
call  upon  them  to  give  me  their  attention  for  the 
short  time  that  I  shall  detain  them. 

The  excitement  and  agitation  manifested  on 
both  sides  of  this  House  in  regard  to  this  bill,  are, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  an  indication  of  its  high 
interest  and  its  high  importance  to  the  counry. 
If  there  were  wanting  considerations  to  warn  me 
that  I  should  approach  this  subject  with  some  de¬ 
liberation  and  with  some  care,  it  would  be  the  very 
unusual  demonstrations  of  feeling  which  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  motion  to  take  up  this  measure  as 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Sir,  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  the  committee 
must  not  forget,  that  the  very  last  time  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  was  considered  in  this  House,  it 
was  received  as  as  appropriation  bill  by  the  Chair, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained  by 
the  committee,  and  the  bill  proceeded  with  as 
such.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  find 
this  unusual  interest  evinced,  this  unusual  amount 
of  feeling  manifested,  and  that,  too,  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  there  are 
considerations  connected  with  it,  bearing  upon 
the  national  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well 
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perhaps  as  matters  intrinsic  to  the  bill  itself,  that 
demand  of  me  a  careful  and  a  grave  consideration 
of  the  responsibility  I  have  undertaken  in  report¬ 
ing  it  to  this  House.  It  becomes  my  duty  to 
make  such  explanations  of  its  general  character 
and  its  particular  features,  as  may  be  calculated 
to  induce  the  House  to  give  it  their  support  and 
enact  it  into  a  law. 

Now,  sir,  the  committee  will  pardon  me,  1  am 
sure,  if  I  suggest  that,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  as  known  to 
the  politics  of  the  country;  as  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  the  country;  as  known  to  the  national 
policy  of  the  country, — I  say,  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever  between  what  is  known  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  a  spe¬ 
cific  appropriation  made  for  the  improvement  of  a 
specific  river,  or  a  specific  harbor,  either  by  light¬ 
house,  by  buoy,  by  pier,  or  by  the  direct  removal 
of  obstructions.  I  make  this  distinction,  and  I 
adopt  this  course  of  argument,  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  bill  is  founded. 

The  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  public  works, 
indispensable,  in  the  full,  and  fair,  and  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  that  term,  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
regulations  of  commerce — if  the  laws  regulating 
commerce,  provide  that  vessels  shall  clear  and  en¬ 
ter  at  particular  ports  in  this  country,  shall  in 
those  particular  ports  get  their  registers  and 
their  licenses,  then  this  bill  assumes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  power  that  thus  regulates  commerce, 
to  make  the  transit  of  these  vessels  safe,  bsth  into 
and  out  of  these  ports;  and  the  bill  ought  not  to 
go  beyond  these  limits. 

Whatever,  sir,  there  is  defective  in  the  details 
of  this  bill,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  consider  and 
reject.  Because  I  have  reported  it  to  the  House, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  its 
defects,  or  that  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  for  amend¬ 
ments.  There  are  items  in  the  bill  which,  when 
we  reach,  either  upon  my  own  motion,  or  the 
motion  of  others,  I  shall  be  ready  to  amend  and 
modify.  And  it  is  that  gentlemen  may  direct 
their  attention  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  that  I  have 
troubled  them  with  this  enunciation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  advo¬ 
cate  this  river  and  harbor  bill.  And  in  speaking 
of  feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  advocate  this  bill,  I 
hope  I  am  understood  as  referring  to  my  political 
opinions,  and  to  my  associations  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reference 
to  these  opinions  and  associations  are  of  any  in¬ 
terest  to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  but  it  is  im- 
ortant  to  me  to  be  understood  on  this  side  and 
efore  the  country. 

But,  sir,  when  I  report  a  bill  here,  which  in  its 
general  principle  and  in  three  fourths  of  its  details, 
is  analogous  to  laws  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  heretofore  enacted  by  Congress,  and  made 
law  by  the  republican  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — when,  sir,  I  report  such  a  bill,  three  fourths 
of  the  details  of  which  are  analogous  to  laws 
which  have  been  digested  and  signed  by  the  re¬ 
publican  Presidents  of  this  country — when  I  report 
a  bill  which,  in  its  phraseology,  as  well  as  in  its 
details,  is  almost  a  fac  simile  of  the  bill  sanctioned 
by  the  Democracy  of  this  country  prior  to  and 
pending  its  canvass  in  1836,  ’40,  and  ’44,  I  may 


be  allowed  to  express  some  surprise  at  the  heat  of 
the  opposition,  which  has  become  so  clamorous — I 
might  almost  say,  so  factious — in  view  of  the  po¬ 
litical  element  involved  in  the  question.  When  I 
hear  gentlemen  indulge  in  bitter  exclamations  of 
what  constitute,  in  their  eyes,  Republicanism  and 
Democracy,  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  express 
some  surprise  at  their  want  of  candor,  or  at  their 
want  of  information. 

Mr.  BURT,  (interposing,  and  Mr.  McLane 
yielding  the  floor.)  I  would  be  very  glad,  as  to 
these  party  topics  which  the  gentleman  from  Ma¬ 
ryland  is  discussing,  if  he  would  say  whether  the 
Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  “made  battle,”  in 
his  own  language,  in  favor  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  whether  that  was  the  Baltimore  platform, 
or  whether  it  was  the  Southern  platform?  or  where 
he  finds  his  authority  for  that  assertion? 

Mr.  McLANE,  (resuming.)  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  an  answer  to  his  interrogatory.  First, 
be  it  observed  that  I  said  nothing  about  internal 
improvements,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Democratic 
party — I  spoke  of  rivers  and  harbors;  and  I,  with 
great  care  and  candor,  presented,  before  I  made 
that  declaration,  my  distinction  between  the  two. 
I  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  this  river  and  harbor 
bill,  now  before  us  for  our  consideration,  is  the 
type  of  those  bills  which  have  at  various  periods, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  every  Republican  President  that  was  ever 
elected.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  Now  sink 
down,  if  you  please,  to  Baltimore  platforms,  or 
Southern  platforms — to  individuality  of  opinion 
and  individuality  of  principle,  and  create,  from 
day  to  day,  some  new  caprice  for  an  issue  and 
test  of  Democracy,  and  whether  your  new  test  be 
a  national,  or  a  sectional,  or  a  local  question,  I 
wili  reject  it.  I  would  as  soon  submit  myself  to 
the  guardianship  of  honorable  and  conscientious 
friends  on  this  floor,  who  would  make  the  econom¬ 
ic  principle  alone  the  standard  of  my  republican¬ 
ism.  Much  as  I  respect  their  fidelity  and  their 
usefulness,  I  should  have  to  endure  a  separation 
from  them,  whenever  it  is  their  pleasure  to  prescribe 
obedience  to  this  test,  as  a  bond  of  association. 
Because,  sir,  the  economic  principle  is  but  one 
element  in  the  formation  of  a  statesman,  or  of  the 
policy  of  this  country.  And  I  repeat,  sir,  that 
however  much  I  may  admire  the  virtue  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  and  public 
men,  whose  undivided  attention,  energy,  and  skill, 
are  contracted  within  this  one  element,  I  shall  re¬ 
gret  their  want  of  liberality  and  scope  of  states¬ 
manship,  when  they  are  confined  whithin  this  ele¬ 
ment  alone.  Therefore,  sir,  supposing  this  bill 
once  perfected  in  detail,  no  clamor  which  relates 
to  the  expenditure  proposed  to  be  made  receives 
my  respect.  And  if  the  gentlemen  suppose  that 
well-matured  opinions  of  mine  are  to  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  their  idle  declamation,  as  to  what  they 
will  or  what  they  will  not  support,  either  as  to 
men  or  measures,  they  will  find  themselves  more 
remarked  on  for  their  simplicity  than  respected  for 
their  statesmanship. 

Mr.  BURT,  (interposing.)  I  do  not  like  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  but  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  happen  to  have  looked  into 
this  subject,  and  I  find  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  in  that  category  of  narrow  mind¬ 
ed  politicians  which  he  does  not  admire.  I  find, 


sir,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Monroe,  General 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Polk  believed  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
necessary  to  make  improvements  in  rivers  and 
harbors. 

1  desire  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to  show 
why  these  Presidents  do  not  fall  into  the  category 
which  he  is  so  disposed  to  censure. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  requires. 

Mr.  BURT.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  AIcLANE.  Would  that  I  could  believe  i 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  governed  in  his 
conclusions  by  the  facts  from  the  record  with 
which  I  shall  respond  to  his  inquiries. 

I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison, 
or  that  Mr.  Polk  did  not.  express  the  opinion  that 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  desirable — 
or  rather  to  be  desired,  (for  that  is  about  their 
hraseology.)  1  did  not  question  that:  but  what 
did  say  was  far  more  pertinent  ,  because  far  more 
pregnant  with  instruction  to  us  in  the  matter  now 
at  issue.  I  said  that  they  signed  bills  in  principle 
and  details  not  differing  materially  from  the  one 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  BURT.  Mr.  Jefferson: 

Mr.  McLANE.  Yes,  I  may  even  say  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson.  They  signed  bills  making,  or  rather  con¬ 
taining  appropriations  for  the  same  description  of  t 
expenditure  I  have  spoken  of.  I  did  not  mean  to 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  which  the  gentleman  has 
supposed.  I  have,  however,  abundant  refer¬ 
ences,  to  which  I  might  call  his  attention,  of  river 
and  harbor  improvement  bills  signed  by  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and 
Polk,  although  I  did  not  intend  to  occupy  my  time 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Jefferson — (and  I  will  begin 
with  him,  because,  perhaps,  he  was  the  first  re¬ 
publican  President  that  I  could  begin  with.)  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  General  Washington, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ever  have  had  as 
good  a  President;  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  as 
my  honorable  friend  has  indicated  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  republican  Presidents  succeeding  him, — 
Mr.  Jefferson  signed  bills  for  light-houses,  bea¬ 
cons,  piers,  and  buoys  within  the  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  embraced  by  our  laws  regulating  commerce, 
to  say  nothing  of  roads  if  not  canals. 

Mr.  BURT.  What  river? 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  think  the  Delaware  river; 
to  protect  it  from  the  ice,  at  Port  Penn  and  New 
Castle,  and  I  think  at  other  points  further  south ;  but 
we  had  not  then  acquired  our  western  rivers,  and 
the  tide-water  streams  of  the  Atlantic  only  required 
light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  stakes  or  piers. 

I  desire  to  state  in  passing  what  I  believe  in  my 
conscience,  that  Mr.  Madison,  to  whom  we  next  j 
come,  took  the  true  position  on  this  question;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did.  He  (Mr.  1 
Jefferson)  took  a  general  objection,  it  is  true,  to 
the  whole  system;  but  he  never  pressed  that  ob¬ 
jection,  never  insisted  on  that  objection.  He  took 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  subject:  pointing  to  the  I 
abuses  that  would  be  introduced  by  this  system,  1 
questioning  its  constitutionality,  and  advising  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which,  while  it 
would  give  power  to  Government,  would  also  limit 
that  power;  but  meanwhile  acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  the  power  without  further  constitutional 
amendment.  Madison  took  issue  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  elaborated 
the  whole  question,  while  at  the  same  time  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
regard  to  it. 

I  say,  I  believe  he  took  the  true  distinction,  a 
distinction  upon  which  I  desired  this  bill  to  be 
founded.  Whilst  Mr.  Adams  (I  take  him  as  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  consistent  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  other  system)  illustrated  the  opposite 
policy,  the  policy  known  and  combated  as  the 
internal -improvement  policy. 

I  take  him  (Air.  Adams)  rather  than  Air.  Alon- 
roe,  not  because  he  went  further  than  Air.  Alonroe, 
because  he  did  not  go  so  far,  but  I  take  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  consistent,  steady,  and,  I  think,  the 
most  intelligent  in  his  views  on  the  question.  He 
said  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  to  levy 
taxes,  to  lay  duties,  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  was  one  power;  the  phraseology  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  giving  character  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  first  part  of  it;  that  the  object 
for  which  the  taxes  were  levied  was  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  whenever,  in  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  the  general  welfare  would  be  secured  or 
promoted  by  appropriations,  then  it  was  constitu¬ 
tional  and  desirable.  Air.  Madison  took  issue,  and  in 
paper  after  paper  addressed  to  thepublic  in  his  own 
State,  and  to  the  nation,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Andrew  Stevenson,  hegave  his  ex¬ 
position  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
I  have  referred,  as  constituting  a  simple  and  single 
power  to  raise  money  and  not  to  spend  it,  and  that 
those  words  “  the  general  welfare5’  were  insignifi¬ 
cant  expletives;  that  what  was  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  must  be  looked  for  in  specific  grants  of  power, 
and  that  none  of  the  money  thus  raised  by  direct 
taxes  should  ever  be  expended  unless  it  were  to 
carry  out  an  express  power  of  Congress.  There 
{  wTas  the  distinction  upon  which  the  Republican 
:  party  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  internal 
improvement  policy  so  ardently  advocated  bv  the 
National  Republican  party  of  that  day,  following 
the  administrations  of  Aladison  and  Alonroe,  and 
taking  issue  on  this  question  before  the  people  du¬ 
ring  the  administration  of  Join*  Quincy  Adams. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  these  positions,  either  as  re¬ 
gards  their  historical  accuracy,  or  as  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved,  can  be  refuted'  here.  And,  sir,  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  policy  where  did  we  find  our¬ 
selves  under  Jackson’s  administration,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  overthrow  of  John  Quincy  Adams? 
Go  and  read  those  messages.  I  shall  not  take  up 
my  time  in  reading  them  to  you.  Take  his  veto  of 
the  Maysville  road  bill,  or  the  Wabash  river  mes¬ 
sage,  and  you  will  find  General  Jackson  striking 
at  the  unbridled  policy  and  principles  set  forth  by 
Air.  Adams,  and  at  the  abuses  growing  up  under 
this  system  of  internal  improvement,  while  he  vin¬ 
dicates  the  views  of  Air.  Madison,  and  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  commercial 
power  to  build  light-houses,  piers,  and  to  remove 
the  obstructions  from  the  Ohio,  Alississippi,  and 
other  rivers,  while  he  objected  to  the  Wabash  as 
]  an  unnecessary  and  local  improvement;  he  treated 
it,  I  believe,  as  neither  national  nor  necessary,  and 
in  no  sense  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  any  granted 
power. 

Thus  General  Jackson  first  illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Republican  party,  and  then  he  signs 
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the  river  and  harbor  bill,  in  order  to  give  the  coun¬ 
try  a  practical  illustration  of  what  those  principles 
are.  From  General  Jackson’s  administration,  we 
come  down  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s — and  no  new 
issues  of  the  day,  whether  sectional  or  otherwise, 
can  deprive  that  Administration  of  its  excellence, 
its  purity  and  sound  republicanism,  so  honorable 
in  comparison  with  any  that  ever  governed  the 
country,  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  and 
statesmanship,— and,  sir,  during  that  Administra¬ 
tion  we  passed  the  bill  upon  which  this  bill  is 
framed.  I  did  not  choose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ex¬ 
pose  myself  to  any  misrepresentation,  whether  m 
or  out  of  this  House,  on  this  subject,  therefore  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  desiring 
him  to  inform  me  what  public  works  were  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  authorized  by  law,  when  that  bureau  of 
the  Government  was  created  for  their  superintend¬ 
ence  and  construction  in  the  years  1837— ’8*  And, 
sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  from  that  bureau 
which  gives  at  length  the  public  works  then  in  ex- 
,  istence.  It  opens  with  the  last  act  previous  to  the 
transfer  of  these  works,  an  act  passed  in  1838. 
Let  me  tell  my  honorable  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  that  that  act  was  reported  to  Congress 
by  Silas  Wright  of  New  York.  And,  as  I  said 
before,  there  was  no  Republican  Administration 
that  ever  illustrated  more  fairly  and  more  truly  the 
Republican  policy  than  that  of  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren;  so  I  say  further,  that  no  man  among  those 
who  ever  gathered  round  him  was  more  brilliant 
or  more  sound  and  true  in  his  advocacy  of  that 
policy  than  Silas  Wright. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  He  voted  for  the  tariff. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Well,  sir,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  tariff  which  he  voted  for,  probably,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  vote.  He  was  not  the 
only  distinguished  statesman  of  his  party  that  so 
voted. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Will  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  Democracy  is,  then  ?  [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  I  wanted  a  practical  sarcasm 
with  which  to  adorn  any  attempted  illustration  of 
professing  Democracy  or  Democrats,  I  would  have 
propounded  that  very  inquiry  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  before  all  other  men.  [Loud 
laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLMES.  I  have  the  advantage  of  the 
inquiry.  Will  the  gentleman  answer  me  ?  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  McLANE.  He  has  not  the  advantage  at 
all,  because  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought 
not  to  throw  stones,  though  even  they  had  for  a 
target  a  vessel  yet  more  frail  than  he  is  likely  to 
find  me. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  But  tell  me  what  Democracy 
is  ? 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  he  will  have'the  candor  to 
take  my  explanation  in  good  faith,  I  will  tell  him 
what  I  think  a  good  Democrat  is,  though  he  is 
interfering  greatly  with  my  subject.  I  think  a  true, 
fair,  and  virtuous  adherence  to  a  party  organiza¬ 
tion  which  professes  principles,  and  which  carries 
out  the  principles  professed  by  the  organization, 
j  is  the  true  test  of  a  party  man,  whether  Democrat 
\  or  Whig.  [Great  laughter.] 

1  Mr.  HALL  here  made  a  remark  inaudible  to 
the  Reporter. 

Mr.  McLANE.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
had  better  not  interrupt  me,  for  he  is  already  in 


the  category  of  sound  men,  and  not  a  broken  ves¬ 
sel  like  my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  [Cries  of 
“Oh  !  Oh  !”  and  laughter.] 

So  much  for  a  Democrat,  or  Democracy  as  it 
lives  in  the  hour;  but  if  you  ask  me  what  abstract 
Democracy  is,  you  throw  me  back  into  philosophy 
and  abstraction.  I  would  rather  deal  with  those 
more  substantial  and  existing  bodies,  or  parties, 
that  would  rule  us  all. 

Mr.  CARTTER.  If  the  gentleman  will  give 
way,  1  will  move  that  the  committee  rise.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  McLANE.  No,  sir;  I  would  rather  not. 
I  only  ask  gentlemen  to  give  me  their  attention  for 
a  short  time.  If  the  gentleman  is  getting  hungry 
he  can  leave.  I  am  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holmes]  to  waive  this  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  Democracy,  to  waive  this  general 
question  of  republicanism.  But  what  are  the 
principles  of,  or  what  is  the  Democratic  party? 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  those  who  thought 
it  in  1848  to  be  embodied  in  the  Baltimore  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  “  Cass  and  Butler.”  So  in  1844  it  was 
“Polk,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  whole  of  Oregon.” 

Mr.  STANLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  so 
much  “  noise  and  confusion”  we  cannot  hear. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McLANE.  There  now,  sir.  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  what  to  many,  who  seem  very  fastidious  now, 
was  enough  for  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  in  1844  and  in  1848.  In  1840  “  hard 
cider”  and  “  coon  skins”  veiled  everything  and 
all  sides,  unless  it  were  in  Virginia,  where  Mr. 
Poinsett’s  militia  law  was  looked  upon  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  monster  party,  as  my  friend  be¬ 
fore  me  will  testify,  perhaps. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  Do  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  as  making  allusion  to  me? 

Mr.  McLANE.  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  rec¬ 
ollect  the  tempest  of  that  hour  against  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  standing  army. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  Pie  knows  well,  that  in  that 
memorable  company  we  remembered  the  old  adage, 
that  we  were  to  regard  principles  rather  than  men. 

Mr.  McLANE.  So  did  we  at  Baltimore,  sir. 

Mr.  CARTTER.  I  call  the  gentlemen  to  order. 
In  the  first  place,  neither  of  the  gentlemen  have 
the  power  of  defining  what  the  Democratic  party 
is,  even  if  they  have  the  ability.  [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  gentleman’s 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  CARTTER.  I  call  the  gentleman  from  Ma¬ 
ryland  to  order.  It  is  only  in  order  to  discuss  this 
bill  or  the  state  of  the  Union  generally. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  point  of  order.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  been  invited  to  this  course  of  remark.  It 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
confined  myself  more  particularly  to  the  bill;  but 
the  questions  that  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  ask,  led  me  off"  into  a  train 
of  remark  I  had  not  intended  or  desired.  So  far, 
the  remarks  that  have  been  addressed  to  me  are 
somewhat  of  a  party  character.  It  matters  very 
little  to  me  whether  the  attack  be  covert  or  direct. 
It  is  rather  my  policy  to  go  more  than  half  way 
to  meet  it.  Whether  these  questions  be  large  and 
general  and  national,  or  whether  they  be  local, 
and  sectional,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
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that  the  true  course  for  a  public  man*  is  to  pursue 
his  own  line  of  judgment  and  action,  within  the 
circle  of  his  own  principles.  Let  him  be  placed 
where  he  may,  it  often  happens  that  men  of  very 
opposite  opinions  are,  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct,  thrown  into  very  extraordinary  conjunc¬ 
tions;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  some  of  us  con¬ 
tinue  steadily  enough  in  one  line  of association. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  your  name  on  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  McLANE.  ’That  paper  !  I  think  I  know 
the  paper  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes.  My 
name  is  not  on  that  paper,  and  never  will  be,  sim¬ 
ply  because  I  thought  it  injudicious  to  put  it  on. 
I  saw  no  wisdom,  so  far  as  my  position  or  opinion 
was  concerned,  in  signing  the  matter  in  question; 
but  I  have  never  thrown  stones  at  those  who  did, 
and  I  leave  them  without  any  reproach  of  mine  to 
their  own  obligations. 

Without  concluding,  Mr.  McLane  here  gave 
Way  to 

Mr.  CARTTER,  on  whose  motion  the  com¬ 
mittee  rose,  and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reported 
progress. 


Friday,  February  14,  1851. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole, 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  committee  was  the  river  and  harbor 
bill,  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  on  which  question  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane]  was  entitled  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland,  said;  When  I 
presented  this  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  have  occupied  its 
time  with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  I  merely 
proposed  to  state  to  the  committee  the  principles 
by  which  I  desired  to  be  governed  in  perfecting 
the  bill,  and  in  finally  giving  it  my  vote.  More 
than  one  of  my  friends,  however,  felt  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  interrupt  that  purpose  by  re¬ 
marks  that  were  neither  very  parliamentary  im¬ 
pertinent  to  the  question.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer  to  the  committee  for  aban¬ 
doning  my  original  purpose  and  engaging  in  a 
course  of  remark  somewhat  too  discursive  for  my 
own  taste,  or  that  of  the  committee,  perhaps.  I 
wish  further  to  say,  that  when  I  responded  to  the 
inquiry  of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  upon 
my  right,  [Mr.  Holmes,]  that  I  did  not  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  treat  his  inquiry  as  serious  and  wor¬ 
thy  grave  attention  and  reply,  but  rather  of  the 
class  justly  deemed  not  pertinent,  and  following 
Dr.  Paley’s  ethics,  to  be  disposed  of  as  imperti¬ 
nent, — I  therefore,  in  defining  Democracy,  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  view  of  it  as  I  thought  most  likely  to 
attach  itself  to,  and  be  appreciated  by,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. Holmes,]  without 
any  regard  to  my  own  sense  of  its  spirit  or 

Frinciples.  When,  sir,  my  duty  requires  that 
should  define  those  principles  of  Democracy, 
either  in  the  abstract,  or  in  view  of  the  principles 
of  legislative  action  by  which  I  profess  to  be 
governed,  I  hope  to  treat  the  subject  more  grave¬ 
ly  and  very  differently,  both  in  point  of  diction 
and  spirit,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  chose  to 
dispose  of  his  inquiries.  However,  sir,  the  ex- 


|  planation  I  now  make  is  hardly  necessary  to  as* 
sure  those  who  heard  me  that  I  consider  tlieques- 
I  tion  worthy  more  respect  than  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  esteem  in — and  indeed  I  have 
no  fear  that  the  report  of  my  remarks  will  convey 
;  a  different  impression  to  any  one.  I  refer  to  it 
With  no  view  to  correct  that  report,  but  rather  to 
authorize  the  appeal  I  now  make  to  gentlemen  on 
i  both  sides,  not  to  interrupt  me  in  the  discharge 
;  of  my  duty  in  presenting  this  bill  to  their  atten- 
|  tion. 

I  desire  that  the  Clerk  will  read  to  the  committee 
|  a  few  pages  from  the  report  of  the  Topographical 
;  Bureau,  that  I  now  send  to  his  desk.  And  before 
the  reading,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  statement  I  have  already  made,  that 
the  bill  now  pending  was  framed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce,  upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
which  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  1838.  We  find 
since  the  year  1838,  that  such  vicissitudes  have 
accompanied  the  consideration  and  enactment  of 
such  laws,  that  there  was  no  fixed  or  stable  stand¬ 
ard  that  the  committee  could  adopt,  and  I  deemed 
it  therefore  expedient  to  go  back  to  the  last  entire 
and  perfect  law  which  had.  been  passed.  That 
was  the  bill  of  1838.  I  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  furnish  me  with  the  report  of  the  Topo¬ 
graphical  Bureau,  as  to  what  public  works  had 
been  authorized  by  law,  and  had  been  transferred 
and  assigned  to  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  on  its 
organization  in  1838.  This  corps  was  organized 
very  much  with  a  view  to  take  immediate  charge 
of  the  public  works  authorized  by  law,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  organization  the  law  of  1838  was 
enacted,  and  all  works  embraced  by  that  law  were 
assigned  to  that  bureau.  The  report  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  which  I  now  call,  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  principles  and  details  of  the 
bill  which  then  became  a  law,  as  follows; 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  report. 

Bureau  of  Topographic  al  Enginfers, 
Washington,  December  30,  1850. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  direction  to 
report  upon  a  letter  from  the  honorable  Mr.  McLane,  of  the 
26th  instant. 

The  period  assumed  as  the  starting  point  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  desired  is  1838,  when  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers  was  reorganized  and  enlarged,  and  when  all 
works  of  this  character  were  transferred  to  its  direction. 

On  tile  7th  July  of  that  year,  a  law  was  passed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  rivers  and  harbors,  embracing  the  following  items  s 

1.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  ef  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  $30,000. 

2.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Indiana,  .$60,733  59. 

3.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  pier  or  breakwa¬ 
ter  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  $51,113. 

4.  For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  harbor  near 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Raisin,  Michigan,  ,$15,000. 

■  5.  For  continuing  tire  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  the 

i  mouth  of  Black  river,  in  Jefferson  county,  State  of  New 
|  York,  $22,401. 

j  6.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at 
|  Whitehall,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  $15,000. 

7.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  channel  at  the 
'  mouth  of  Genesee  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

$25,000. 

8.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Black 
river,  Ohio,  $5,000. 

9.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  river,  in  Ohio,  $5,000. 

10.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  at 
the  mouth  of  Vermillion  river,  Ohio,  $23,626  57. 

11.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Cleveland  har- 
i  bor,  Ohio,  $51,856. 
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19.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Cun-  j 
hingliam  creek.,  Ohio,  $5,000. 

13.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Ashta-  i 
bula  creek,  Ohio,  $8,000. 

14.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Con-  I 

lieaut  creek,  Ohio,  $8,000.  j 

15.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  j 
Presque  Isle,  Pennsylvania,  $30,000. 

16.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Dunkirk  harbor,  j 
New  York,  $10,000. 

17.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  of  i 
Portland,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  $35,466. 

18.  For  continuing  tire  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Cat¬ 
taraugus  creek,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  $32,410. 

19.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Sal¬ 
mon  river,  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  $30,000. 

20.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  $27,500. 

21.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  Oak-Orchard  Creek,  New  York,  $5,000. 

22.  For  continuing  the  pier  at  Kennebunk,  Maine, 

$8,000. 

23.  For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Big  Sodus  Bay, 
New  York,  $10,000. 

24.  For  continuing  the  pier  and  mole  at  Oswego  harbor. 
New  York,  $46,067. 

25.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  $50,000. 

26.  For  continuing  the  breakwater  on  Stamford’s  Ledge, 
Portland  harbor,  Maine,  $26,366. 

27.  For  continuing  the  breakwater  at  Hyannis  harbor, 
Massachusetts,  $8,764. 

28.  For  continuing  the  breakwater  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  $20,000. 

29.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of 
the  river  Thames,  leading  into  Norwich  harbor,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  $10,000. 

30.  For  improving  the  harbor  of  Westport,  Connecticut, 
$4,782. 

31.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Hudson  river  above  and  below  Albany,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  $100,000 ;  to  be  expended  according  to  the  plan 
and  estimate  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

32.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  $9,356. 

33.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  $11,573. 

34.  For  continuing  the  Delaware  breakwater,  $150,000. 

35.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  $20,000. 

36.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  below  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
$20,000. 

37.  For  opening  a  passage  of  fifty  yards  wide  and  seven 
feet  deep,  at  low-water,  between  the  town  of  Beaufort  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  North  Carolina,  and  for  improving  New 
river,  $25,000. 

38.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Pamlico  or  Tar- 
river,  below  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  $5,000. 

39.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  inland  chan¬ 
nel  between  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  John’s,  Florida,  $29,000. 

40.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Dog  liver  bar 
and  hoctCaw  pass  in  Mobile  harbor,  $50,000. 

41.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  below  Nashville, 
$20,000. 

42.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river 
between  the  falls  and  Pittsburg,  $50,000. 

43.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  from  Louisville  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  $70,000. 

44.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  ^Mississippi 
river  above  tiie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Missouri 
river,  $20,000. 

45.  For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  Grand 
river,  Ohio,  $10,000. 

46.  For  continuing  the  works  at  Buffalo  harbor,  $20,500  ; 
and  for  erecting  a  mole  or  sea-wall  along  the  peninsula 
which  separates  lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  creek,  to  prevent 
the  influx  at  the  lake  over  said  peninsula,  $48,000. 

47.  For  continuing  the  preservation  of  Plymouth  beach, 
$2,400. 

48.  For  continuing  the  preservation  of  Provincetown  har¬ 
bor,  $4,500. 

49.  For  continuing  the  preservation  of  Rainsford  island, 
$7,353. 

50.  For  continuing  the  sea-wall  for  the  preservation  of 
Fairweather  island  and  repairing  the  breakwater  near  Black 
Rock  harbor,  Connecticut,  $11,550. 


51.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  Bass  river,  Massachusetts,  $10,000. 

52.  For  continuing  the  breakwater  at  Church’s  cove, 
town  of  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  $18,000. 

53.  For  the  protection  and  improvement  of  Little  Egg 
harbor,  $10,000. 

54.  For  the  improving  of  the  natural  channels  at  the 
northern  and  southern  entrances  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  $10,000. 

55.  For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  river,  Georgia,  $15,000. 

58.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  river,  $40,000. 

57.  For  removing  the  sand  bar,  occasioned  by  the  wreck 
in  the  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  made  July  fourth,  1836,  being 
$7,691  37* 

58.  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  appro¬ 
priation  heretofore  made  of  $10,000,  for  removing  the  mud 
shoal,  called  the  Bulkhead,  in  the  harbor  of  Appalachicola, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  deepening  of 
the  straight  channel  in  the  same  harbor. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  sums 
appropriated  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  which  exceeds 
$12,000  each,  one  half  thereof,  if  the  public  service  require 
it,  shall  be  paid  out  during  the  year  1838,  to  be  applied  to 
the  objects  as  above  specified,  and  the  other  half  in  like 
manner  in  the  year  1839. 

This  was  an  appropriation  law  for  two  years,  as  the  last 
section  of  it  contained  a  provision  to  that  effect. 

During  succeeding  years  the  following  additions  were 
made  to  the  foregoing  list  of  the  same  category,  namely, 
rivers  and  harbors : 

59.  In  1839,  building  a  pier  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Winnebago  Lake.  There  were  several  roads  directed  to 
be  made  in  the  Territories  during  this  year,  but  they  are  not 
enumerated  because  not  considered  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry. 

In  1840,  none. 

60.  In  1841,  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  Red  river 
of  Louisiana  was  made. 

61.  In  1842,  an  additional  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  rivers  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  were  added,  and  were  included  in  the  same  ap¬ 
propriation  item. 

I n  1843.  the  following  additional  works  were  provided  for  : 

62.  Milwaukie  harbor,  Wisconsin.  Other  works  were 
enumerated  in  the  appropriations  of  this  year,  but  I  have 
merely  stated  the  additions  to  the  law  of  1838. 

In  1844,  a  regular  harbor  and  river  bill  was  approved, 
appropriating  $696,500.  It  embraced  the  following  items: 

1.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river  between  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  the  Falls  of  Louisville,  $100,000. 

2.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river  below  the  Falls 
at  Louisville,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  vVrkan- 
sas  rivers,  $180,000. 

3.  For  removing  obs! ructions  to  the  navigation  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  St.  Louis,  $25,000. 

4.  For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 
Burlington,  Lake  Champlain,  State  of  Vermont,  $10,000. 

5.  For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  State  of  New  York, 
$10,000. 

6.  For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  Port  Ontario, 
Lake  Ontario,  $5,000. 

7.  For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  harbor  of  Os¬ 
wego,  Lake  Ontario,  State  of  New  York,  $20,000. 

8.  For  the  further  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  $10,000. 

9.  For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  Oak-Orchard 
Creek,  Lake  Ontario,  $5,000. 

10.  For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Big  Sodus  Bay, 
Lake  Ontario,  $5,000. 

11.  For  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  present  har¬ 
bor  at  Buffalo,  State  of  New  York,  $40,000. 

12.  For  continuation  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk,  State  of 
New  York,  $5,000. 

13.  For  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  harbor  of  Erie, 
on  Lake  Erie,  $40,000. 

14.  For  continuation  of  the  works  at  Conneaut  harbor,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  $5,000. 

15.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio,  $5,000. 

16.  For  the  further  improvement  of  Grand  River  harbor  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  $10,000. 

17.  For  continuing  the  works  at  the  Huron  harbor,  on 
Lake  Erie,  $5,000. 

18.  For  continution  of  the  works  at  the  harbor  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  $25,000. 

19.  For  the  preservation  of  the  harbor  at  Sandusky  City, 
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Ohio,  and  improving  the  same,  $15,000 ;  the  same  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  such  plan  of  improvement  as  may  be  recom 
mended  by  him. 

20.  For  the  further  improvement  of  the  River  Raisin  har¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  $20,000. 

21.  For  the  further  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph.  Michigan,  $20,000. 

22.  For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
Michigan  City,  State  of  Indiana,  $25,000. 

23.  For  the  further  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  $30,000. 

24.  For  continuing  the  works  at  the  harbor  of  Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin.  $20,000. 

25.  For  the  preservation  and  repair  of  harbors  on  the 
Lakes,  other  than  those  enumerated,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  authorized  by  law,  and  which  have  been 
partially  completed,  $20,000. 

26.  For  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  the  town  of  South- 
port,  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  $12,500. 

27.  To  aid  in  the  completion  of  a  harbor  already  com¬ 
menced  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Racine,  at  the  mouth 
of  Root  river,  in  the  Territorv  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1845,  ’6,  ’7,  !8,  ’9  there  were  several  territorial  roads 
authorized,  but  no  new  harbor  and  river  items. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  law 
of  1S38  enumerated  fifty-eight  items  of  river  and  harbor  im¬ 
provements,  and  including  the  items  of  that  law  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  are  in  all  sixty-four  distinct  items. 

Mr.  McLANE,  (resuming.)  I  have  said  that  the 
details  of  the  bill  on  your  table  were,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  more  than  one  portion  defective.  And  I 
desire  now,  before  I  conclude,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  those  defects.  Framed  as  this 
bill  is  upon  the  commercial  power — framed  as  it  is 
in  view  of  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  com¬ 
merce,  it  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  where  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  is  so  large  in  its  amount,  and  so  important  in 
its  results — the  Atlantic  seaboard — would  demand 
a  large  portion  of  the  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  this  bill.  So  it  has,  sir,  in  all  river  and  harbor 
bills.  I  i-egret  to  say,  that  as  the  system  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  violence  of  opposition  and  the  great 
embarrassments  and  vicissitudes  which  attended 
it,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  new  and  more  important  channels 
of  commerce  which  have  opened  west  of  the 
mountains. 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  that  portion  of  this  bill  which  relates 
to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  below  the  falls  and 
rapids,  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  Tennessee  and  Illinois.  That  item 
stands  in  the  bill  $240,000.  I  think  when  the 
committee  come  to  make  a  comparison  between 
that  sum  of  money,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
smaller  sums  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  upon 
the  Lakes,  it  might  wisely  double  that  sum.  I 
hope  that  the  item  in  the  bill  for  the  four  rivers 
which  I  have  named,  including  the  sum  for  im¬ 
proving  the  same  above  the  falls  and  rapids,  will 
be  increased  to  $500,000;  and  I  shall  make  that 
motion.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  Savannah  river. 
That  is  an  appropriation  which  has  been  from 
year  to  year  held  down  below  a  point  which  its 
importance  demands,  especially  when  we  refer  to 
the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  river,  and  the  relative  character  of  the  work 
on  the  two  rivers. 

Now,  sir,  I  should  desire  to  seethe  appropriation 
for  the  Savannah  river  raised  to  $100,000,  rather 
than  $75,000:  and  I  shall  make  that  motion.  So 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  stands  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Mobile — a  harbor  which  originally  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  require  $100,000  per  annum  on  several 


years  to  complete  the  designed  improvement  there, 
instead  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  that  harbor.  The  committee  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  its  improvement, 
estimates  having  been  recently  received  from  the 
Topographical  Bureau. 

The  anxiety  of  the  committee  to  bring  this  bill, 
so  far  as  the  appropriations  are  concerned,  within 
the  limits  within  which  most  of  the  bills  hereto¬ 
fore  passed  have  been  confined,  is  the  cause  of 
these  limited  appropriations. 

This  amendment  is  authorized  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  as  also  one  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  to  reopen  Albemarle  Sound, 
which,  together  with  one  or  two  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  constitute  the  only  amendments  of  conse¬ 
quence  authorized  by  the  committee.  Other 
amendments,  which  will  be  submitted  by  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  committee,  relate  immediately  to 
modifications  in  the  estimates  proposed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  different  from  those 
submitted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  together 
with  some  alterations  of  the  phraseology.  I 
would,  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned, 
rather  strike  from  the  bill  many  of  the  smaller 
items  for  improvements  on  the  coast.  If  I  could 
be  permitted  to  enlarge  the  appropriation  upon 
the  four  principal  rivers  I  have  named,  I  say  I 
would  rather  strike  out  of  the  bill  some  of  the 
items  on  the  coast,  where  sufficient  security  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  light-houses,  and  which  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  embraced  in  the  improvements  connected 
with  the  light-house  system. 

I  would  have  infinitely  preferred  that  there  should 
have  been  separate  bills  reported  for  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  classes  of  work  embraced  in  this  bill.  I  would 
infinitely  have  preferred  to  have  reported  separate 
!  bills  for  every  item  of  the  appropriations  for  pro- 
.  posed  improvements.  That  was  not  only  my  opin¬ 
ion  and  desire,  but  it  was  the  effort  I  choose  to 
make.  The  bill  is  reported  in  tlie  aggregate,  be¬ 
cause  that  meets  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in 
committee  which  presents  it  to  this  House.  But  it 
will  be  for  me,  and  for  every  gentleman  here,  to 
!  deal  with  the  details  of  this  bill  in  the  parliamentary 
j  mode  of  proceeding,  which  directly  meets  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  I  had  in  view  in  reporting  separate  bills; 
because  as  each  paragraph  must  be  read  and  per¬ 
fected  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  individual 
and  separate  action  is  as  fully  attained  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  by  the  one  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Now,  whatever  I  may  have  to  say  in  view  of 
our  power,  and  of  the  propriety  of  exercising  the 
power  if  we  have  it,  to  make  those  improvements, 
under  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  withhold  it  until  it  is  my  privilege  to  close 
this  debate.  I  shall  then  hope  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  committee  what  are  the  regulations 
of  commerce.  I  shall  then  hope  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  what  were  the  laws  by 
which  the  several  States  regulated  their  commerce, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  present  my  views  as  to  what 
commerce  is,  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  And  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  all  that  this  bill  proposes  to  do, 
!i  the  States  originally  did,  when  they  possessed  the 
commercial  power.  I  propose  to  show,  further, 
that  some  of  the  items  in  this  bill  are  items  which 
;i  related  themselves  to  State  action,  after  the  Fed- 
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eral  Constitution  was  framed;  and  to  show  that 
the  Federal  power,  interposing,  forbid  the  States  to 
carry  out  these  very  works,  and  that  the  States  ceded 
these  works  to  the  Federal  Government,  because 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  power  to  make 
the  necessary  enactments.  I  shall  hope,  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  whatever  objections  may  be  offered  to  this 
bill,  to  take  this  range  of  remarks — a  range  of  re¬ 
marks,  I  may  say,  with  deference,  and  without 
any  further  apology  to  the  House,  very  different 
in  spirit  and  character  from  that  into  which  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  in  presenting  this  bill 
to  the  committee. 


Monday,  February  17,  1851. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland, 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  (Mr.  Meade  in  the  chair,)  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  consideration  of  the 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  McLane,]  who  reported 
the  bill,  was  entitled  to  the  floor  for  one  hour,  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland,  said:  During  this 
debate  many  points  have  been  touched  upon,  that 
perhaps  were  not  strictly  at  issue  in  the  subject 
immediately  under  discussion. 

The  political  history  of  the  past  has  been  more 
or  less  elaborately  reviewed  by  the  various  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  participated  in  this  debate.  The 
bill  on  your  table  has  been  objected  to  as  a  bill  in¬ 
volving  all  the  mischiefs  of  a  general  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  Again,  upon  its  own  mer¬ 
its,  as  judged  of  by  a  view  of  its  details  as  a  river 
and  harbor  bill,  it  has  been  considered  as  equally 
obnoxious  with  a  more  enlarged  system  of  gen¬ 
eral  improvements.  Before  entering  on  a  reply 
to  these  objections,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  reference  to  remarks  referring 
more  particularly  to  myself.  My  friend  from 
Louisiana,  [Mr.  Morse,]  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
dicated  as  the  archer  to  aim  at  me  the  poisoned 
arrow — an  arrow  poisoned  somewhat  with  malice, 
as  well  as  folly.  The  malice  I  shall  let  sleep  at  my 
feet,  where  it  lies  harmless,  unless  indeed,  by  some 
unmerited  turn  of  fortune,  those  feet  may,  per¬ 
chance,  be  found  upon  the  stool  of  power;  then,  I 
shall  find  impatient  to  remove  it  those  that  let  the 
arrow  fly. 

Why  the  honorable  gentleman  should  have  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  produce  the  Journal  of  the 
House,  and  quote  the  record  of  yeas  and  nays  on 
certain  resolutions  in  relation  to  Mr.  Polk’s  veto 
message,  and  point  out  my  vote  as  given  on  these 
occasions ,  is  difficult  to  explain .  It  could  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  have  been  that  he  disapproved  of  my  votes, 
because  he  voted  with  me  on  those  occasions. 
Neither  could  it  be  that  he  considered  that  those 
votes  could  in  any  way  affect  the  merits  of  the  bill 
under  discussion;  nor  that  they  would  expose  me 
to  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
true,  these  votes  were  given  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  notwithstanding  which,  T 
had  an  opportunity,  in  general  debate  upon  an 
analogous  question,  to  express  fully  to  the  House 
the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  sustain  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  vote  against  the  resolutions  relating 
to  the  Presient’s  veto  and  the  other  resolutions 


referred  to.  So  far  as  my  personal  opinions,  and 
my  character  for  consistency  and  steadiness  as  a 
public  man  are  involved  in  this  question,  so  far  as 
my  official  relation  to  this  House  is  concerned,  by 
those  votes,  my  opinions  were  as  well  known  in  the 
Congress  where  those  votes  were  recorded  as  they 
are  known  here  to-day,  as  were  also  the  opinions 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee.  I 
therefore  submit  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  that 
his  motive  might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  injure  me, 
and  embarrass  me  in  my  course  as  a  public  man, 
howsoever  feebly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  has  concluded 
his  strictures  on  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observations  by  way  of  explanation. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  have  not  yet  concluded  on 
this  point.  When  I  have  done  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  explanation.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  I  should  not,  nor  indeed 
shall  I  now  take  the  trouble  to  search  the  record 
for  evidence  of  the  gentleman’s  repeated  depar¬ 
tures  from  those  principles  of  rigid  and  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution  and  economy,  of 
which  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  be  the  champion. 

He  considers  this  bill  as  a  monstrous  system  of 
internal  improvements,  and  he  protests  against  it. 
He  denounces  me,  in  rather  graceful  phraseology, 
as  a  “  turn-coat,”  because  I  support  and  advocate 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  He  tells  me  that  unless  I 
am  this  “turn-coat,”  that  he  is  a  Whig,  a  Free- 
Soiler,  an  Abolitionist,  or  anything,  and  in  ca3e 
the  bill  passes,  then  all  his  doubts  are  removed, 
and  he  will  be  a  Disunionist.  That  is  his  speech. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  in  all  four  of  these  classes. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  all  that  he  has  painted 
himself.  But  he  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
he  is  all  with  such  confusion,  and  in  such  haste 
and  rapidity,  that  it  wrould  be  very  difficult  to 
know  and  understand  him  in  any  one  of  these  re¬ 
lations. 

Go  and  look  over  the  Journals  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  Senate,  the  very  Journal  that  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  has  quoted  and  brought  into  this 
House  to  condemn  and  denounce  the  course  which 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue  upon  this  bill. 
Look  at  the  votes  upon  Mr.  Polk’s  and  Mr.  Ty¬ 
ler’s  vetoes  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  precisely  the 
same  in  principle  and  in  details  as  these  bills  on 
your  table — strict  harbor  and  river  bills,  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  items  in  this  bill.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  you  will  find  the  very  men,  the  very 
statesmen  whom  the  honorable  gentleman  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  admires  and  supports,  and  advan¬ 
ces  to  and  sustains  in  offices  of  the  highest  honor 
and  responsibility  in  this  Republic,  voting  for 
these  bills.  You  will  find  the  public  men  to  whom 
he  would  commit  the  destinies  of  this  country 
supporting  these  bills.  Let  him  look,  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  and  candor  as  a  Democrat,  at  the  list  of 
those  who  have  filled  the  Democratic  ranks,  and 
whom  he  would  have  preferred  and  did  select  as 
leaders,  he  will  find  the  names  of  Buchanan,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Douglas,  Dix,  Allen,  McDuffie,  Han- 
negan,  Sevier,  &c.;  and  if  he  will  go  to  the  records 
of  the  Senate  reports,  as  well  as  to  the  yeas  and 
nays,  he  will  find  in  favor  of  the  impi’ovements  of 
water-courses,  the  later  and  most  matured  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  greatest  of  all  southern  statesmen — 
Mr.  Calhoun. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  time  in  reading  this 
Journal,  for  my  friend  knows  as  well  as  I  that  the 
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votes  upon  these  questions,  to  which  I  have  called 
his  attention,  are  the  latest  votes  given  on  harbors 
and  rivers — as  late  as  1844  and  1845.  But  he  will 
permit  me,  perhaps,  to  tell  him  and  the  committee, 
that  Buchanan  is  found  voting  for  the  Tyler  bills — 
the  bill  vetoed  and  the  bill  signed.  Mr.  Cass 
voted  for  the  bills  Mr.  Polk  vetoed.  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Dix,  McDuffie,  Allen,  Benton,  Sevier, 
Douglas,  &c.,  &c.,  are  also  found  voting  for  the 
bills  referred  to,  in  1844,  either  the  one  vetoed  or 
signed.  Now,  what  can  explain  my  friend’s  weak¬ 
ness,  his  want  of  steadiness,  in  the  issues  that  he 
takes  with  me  ?  And  if  I  were  to  trespass  as  much 
as  my  friend  on  the  freedom  of  parliamentary 
speech,  I  could  ask  him  how  he  could  explain  his 
folly?  He  exposes  himself  either  to  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  fidelity  to  his  principles  or  a  want  of  in¬ 
telligence  in  apprehending  them. 

If  it  so  be  that  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocate  and  supporter  of  those  public  men,  who 
would  encourage  this  Jackson  policy  of  harbor 
and  river  improvement,  instead  of  the  Whig  pol¬ 
icy  already  referred  to, — I  ask  how  can  he  except 
himself  from  that  character  of  Democracy  and  its 
professors  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  apply  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  who  generally  sits  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House?  [Mr.  Holmes.] 
Is  he  any  more  than  a  Cass  and  Butler  Democrat? 
or  a  Polk  and  Dallas  Democrat?  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  principles  or  the  measures  that  Polk 
and  Dallas  advocate?  or  that  Cass  and  Butler  ad¬ 
vocate?  This  definition,  which  I  applied  in  deri¬ 
sion  and  jest  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Holmes,]  will  attach  itself  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  [Mr.  Morse,]  if  he  fails  to  explain  the 
extravagant  but  explicit  declarations  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  Saturday. 

If  he  is,  indeed,  such  an  ultra  man  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  against  river  and  harbor  improve¬ 
ments;  if  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this  will 
make  him  a  Disunionist — for  that  was  his  lan¬ 
guage — or  a  Whig,  or  a  Free-Soiler,  or  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist;  if  the  support  of  this  bill  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  a  Democrat,  how  can  he  reconcile  himself  to  the 
support  of  men  for  the  first  offices  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  are  in  favor  of  these  very  identical 
measures  ?  How  is  it  that  he  is  an  advocate  of 
Cass  and  Butler  Democracy,  and  Polk  and  Dallas 
Democracy?  The  committee  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  my  friend  from  Louisiana  supported 
Cass  and  Butler,  he  knew  precisely  what  Cass 
would  do  with  reference  to  this  question;  and  he 
might  have  known  what  Butler  would  do,  too,  if 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  record  when  Butler  was 
in  Congress.  My  friend  behind  me  [Mr.  Boyd] 
tells  us,  that  he  [Butler]  did  not  vote  for  them, 
yet  he  was  not  so  exclusive  as  to  refuse  associa¬ 
tion  with  those  who  did.  He  knew  what  Cass 
would  do.  He,  therefore,  sinned  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  could  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
he  gracefully  terms  a  “  turn-coat .”  [Laughter.] 
So  much  for  this  record  of  my  votes.  So  much 
for  these  Journals.  So  much  for  the  Democracy 
that  is  involved  in  the  passage  or  consideration  of 
that  river  and  harbor  bill. 

Now  a  word  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
about  the  Democracy  of  Maryland.  The  gentle¬ 
man  made  some  allusion  in  his  speech  to  the 
Democracy  of  Maryland,  or  the  Democracy  of 
Baltimore,  and  he  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
perhaps  the  reason  why  she  never  gave  a  Demo¬ 


cratic  vote  was  because  the  leaders  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy  in  Maryland  entertained  opinions  somewhat 
like  those  which  induce  me  to  advocate  this  bill. 
Now  I  have  no  right  to  expect  much  discernment 
from  my  friend  after  the  review  1  have  taken  of 
his  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  should 
have  indulged  in  so  indiscreet  a  reflection  upon 
the  Democracy  of  Maryland  or  of  Baltimore. 
Louisiana,  like  Maryland,  sometimes  gives  a  vote 
for  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  and, 
like  Maryland,  almost  always  votes  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  and  Democratic  Representatives, 
who  you  may  find  on  the  record  voting  together 
for  river  and  harbor  bills,  though  my  friend  now 
representing  that  State  votes  against  such  bills.  I 
have  got  the  Journals  here,  by  which  I  find  that 
for  a  series  of  years  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Louisiana  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  these  bills.  I  find,  at  a  very  late  period,  my 
friend  Mr.  Slidell  voting  for  Mr.  Tyler’s  river 
and  harbor  bill.  My  honorable  friend  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  will  not  forget  that  that  same  Mr.  Slidell  was 
the  choice  of  the  Democracy  for  United  States 
Senator,  but  the  Whigs  obliged  our  friends  to  se¬ 
lect  another  gentleman  [Mr.  Soule]  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  preferred  choice  of  the  Democracy.  Am 
I  not  correct  in  this? 

Mr.  LA  SERE  here  made  some  reference  to 
Mr.  Soule,  saying  he  was  elected  by  Democrats. 

Mr.  McLANE  resumed:  I  know  it.  My  only 
purpose  was  to  refer  to  Mr.  Slidell,  not  to  Mr. 
Soule,  and  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Whigs  came  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Soule,  and 
made  him  Senator,  when  they  would  not  have 
come  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Slidell?  Am  I  not 
correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  the  choice 
of  the  Democracy,  but  failed  of  an  election  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  get  Whig  votes,  advocate 
though  he  was  of  river  and  harbor  bills  ?  That  is 
the  issue  I  make  with  the  gentleman,  and  the  only 
issue.  I  say,  therefore,  that  such  allusions  coming 
from  a  Representative  of  Louisiana  on  this  floor 
are  unfortunate  and  ill-timed. 

So  much,  sir,  for  Louisiana  and  Mary/and.  I 
understand  his  reflection  to  reach  Baltimore  city. 
It  so  happens — 1  will  not  say  that  she  is  the  Gib¬ 
raltar,  nor  will  I  say  anything  that  may  excite  my 
friend’s  reflection  upon  the  people  of  Baltimore — 
but  it  so  happens  that  she  never  voted  for  any 
other  than  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  since  General  Jackson’s  day  to  our  own. 
And  further,  it  so  happens,  I  think,  that  she  never 
sent  a  Democratic  Representative  to  this  floor  who 
voted  against  a  river  and  harbor  bill.  So  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  will  of 
my  constituency.  Baltimore  also  supported  Jack- 
son  when  he  signed  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
and  also  supported  Van  Buren  when  he  did  so. 
These  river  and  harbor  bills  always  comprised  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  and  for 
the  Mississippi  river,  so  much  desired  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Baltimore  and  of  Louisiana,  however  in¬ 
different  to  the  voice  of  that  people  their  represent¬ 
ative  upon  this  floor  may  seem.  I  understood 
my  friend  from  Louisiana,  when  he  interrupted  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Featherston] 
to  say  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  any  of  the  rivers  in  his 
State,  either  as  they  stood  proposed  in  this  bill,  or 
as  separate  and  distinct  propositions.  So  at  least  I 
understood  the  gentleman.  More  than  one  of  the 
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items  in  the  bill  have  been  placed  there  because  , 
joint  resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  his  own  ' 
State  have  been  passed  asking  appropriations  for  I 
these  objects.  Will  he  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  j 
majority  of  that  Assembly  are  Democrats  ?  Will 
he  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  Governor  of  that  j 
State  was  elected  by  Democrats?  I  know  they  ' 
were.  And  yet,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
mittee  on  Commerce,  I  have  to  say  that  items 
are  contained  in  the  bill,  because  of  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  received  from  that  State,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  One  of  these  items — 
an  appropriation  for  the  Mississippi  delta — -was 
enacted  into  a  law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
in  a  general  appropriation  bill;  and  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  if  he  made  any  objection 
to  it,  or  to  the  principle  involved  in  that  appropri- 
tion?  My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  did  all  he 
could,  I  suppose,  to  exclude  this  appropriation,  i 
The  House  will  not  forget,  that  if  that  appropria-  | 
tion  was  put  in,  represented  as  Louisiana  was  and 
now  is,  by  two  accomplished  and  enlightened  • 
statesmen  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate, 
it  must  have  been  put  in  at  their  suggestion;  and 
if  my  friend  from  Louisiana  was  silent  when  that 
bill  came  to  the  House,  he  cannot,  as  a  man  of 
principle,  arrogate  to  himself  any  other  character 
and  judgment  than  one  somewhat  geographical  and  j , 
sectional. 

Mr.  MORSE  said  he  was  absent. 

Mr.  McLANE.  You  ought  to  have  been  here,  j 
Now,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  reply  to  the  alle-  | 
gation  that  those  votes  of  mine  in  a  former  Con¬ 
gress  place  me  in  any  relation  that  demands  expla-  | 
nation,  and  with  an  apology  to  the  House  for  having  j 
consumed  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  which  I 
ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  bill  to  incidental  mat¬ 
ters,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  which  have 
been  .advanced  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  . 
bill.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  will  | 
concede  that  the  argument  against  the  bill  has  been  j 
embraced  pretty  much  in  these  two  issues:  first  j 
of  all,  that  this  river  and  harbor  bill  is  a  bill  to  j! 
carry  out  a  system  of  internal  improvements — a 
system  which  has  been  denounced  and  repudiated  j 
by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  country.  Second:  j 
That  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  t 
[Mr.  Toombs,]  is,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  this  j 
bill  itself  is  equally  obnoxious  with  the  general  I 
system.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  the 
candor  to  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
two.  He  admitted  that  they  were  not  the  same. 
He  did  say  that  the  river  and  harbor  system  was 
a  system  founded  by  General  Jackson,  when  he 
destroyed  the  system  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  ; 
he  directed  his  argument  as  much  against  the  one 
as  against  the  other.  But,  before  I  go  further,  I 
will  return  to  another  matter  somewhat  relating  to 
my  own  views  of  Democracy,  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Gorman.]  The 
gentleman  said  that  it  would  have  delighted  him 
if,  in  replying  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  [Mr.  Holmes,]  who  asked  me  what  Democ¬ 
racy  was,  I  had  said  “  that  it  consisted  in  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  non-user 
of  all  doubtful  powers.”  Well,  sir,  the  gentleman 
is  a  happy  man  to  be  satisfied  with  any  such  gen¬ 
erality  as  that.  Sir,  I  have  never  known  any  other 
song  sung,  or  any  other  rhyme  tuned  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusive 


excellence  in  politics,  than  that  they  are  strict  con- 
tructionists  of  the  Constitution  as  they  understand 
it,  and  are  for  the  non-user  of  all  doubtful  powers,, 
as  they  understand  the  powers  granted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

If  I  wanted  to  enact  the  demagogue,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  find  a  better  instrument  in  any  State 
of  the  Union,  than  to  give  such  a  definition  of 
what  constituted  Democracy.  I  might,  so  defining 
it,  advocate  anything,  however  inconsistent,  and 
become  the  champion  of  men  without  regard  to 
measures. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Is  that  the  Baltimore  plat¬ 
form  ? 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  my  friend  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  find  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Lewis  Cass  both  indorsing  the  same  resolutions, 
and  both  sanctioning  systems  of  improvements 
which  suited  their  peculiar  opinions. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  What  do  you  really  think 
Democracy  to  be? 

Mr.  McLANE.  Again  that  inquiry !  In  reply 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  I  should  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
definition  I  have  given  him  for  his  own  personal 
gratification;  but  if  he  again  invites  me  to  explain, 
I  may  say  that  I  think  it  is  very  easily  explained, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  But  before 
defining  Democracy,  I  may  premise  that  I  do  not 
expect  that  my  friends,  either  from  Louisiana  or 
from  South  Carolina,  will  agree  with  me  in  that 
definition,  or  that  gentlemen  from  any  State  where 
the  suffrage  is  qualified,  will  agree  with  me,  unless 
they  repudiate  their  own  State  constitutions.  I 
believe  that  Democracy  consists  simply; - - 

Mr.  BURT,  (interposing.)  I  wish  simply  to 
set  my  friend  from  Maryland  right.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  gentleman  should 
say  that  the  suffrage  of  South  Carolina  is  quali¬ 
fied - - 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  refer  to  suffrage  and  repre¬ 
sentation  secured  by  it. 

Mr.  BURT.  Sir,  the  suffrage  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  is  not  in  the  least  restricted.  Every  white 
man  that  has  been  two  years  a  resident  of  the 
State  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  proceed  with  my  remarks,  he  will  then  better 
understand  what  I  intended  to  say.  My  remark 
is  not  simply  confined  to  the  suffrage - 

Mr.  BURT.  I  repeat,  that  the  suffrage  of  my 
State  is  not  restricted. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  was  about  to  say,  when  the 
gentleman  somewhat  hastily  interrupted  me,  that 
my  remark  applies  to  the  representation  and  suf¬ 
frage,  as  they  are  arbitrarily  established  in  South 
Carolina.  To  continue  my  definition  of  what  I 
consider  Democracy:  I  think  that  it  is  embodied 
in  the  absolute  and  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  better  define  it  than  in  this  way.  If  I  must 
define  what  1  mean  by  the  people,  I  would  say 
that  I  refer  to  white  citizens  as  the  population. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  What  application  have  your 
remarks  to  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  am  not  speaking  of  South 
Carolina  now.  In  my  opinion,  Democracy  in  each 
State  should  consist  in  conceding  to  the  people 
thereof,  each  acting  an  equal  part,  the  right  to  form 
their  own  fundamental  law,  and  within  that  law 
to  govern  themselves  by  representation  according 
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lo  population.  Such  is  my  notion  of  Democracy. 
It  is  not  only  expressed  by  universal  suffrage,  but 
combined  with  it  the  proper  representation  of  it. 
I  would  have,  of  course,  representative  government 
based  upon  population.  I  should  not  have  much 
respect  for  universal  suffrage  without  population 
as  a  basis  for  representation. 

Mr.  HOMES.  Including  niggers  ? 

Mr.  McLANE.  Sir,  you  must  have  heard  me 
say  white  population. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Our  representation  is  substan¬ 
tially  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  McLANE.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  basis 
of  representation  in  South  Carolina.  Like  my 
own  State,  it  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  numbers 
and  a  basis  of  territory,  combined  w  ith  a  basis  of 
property. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Certainly;  a  concurrent  ma¬ 
jority. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  I  would  have  the  representation  of  my 
own  State  based  on  population  alone,  and  I  would 
call  on  the  Democracy  of  Maryland - 

Mr.  HOLMES.  1  hope  that  the  Convention  now 
sitting  will  have  too  much  judgment  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Convention  of  Maryland  far  behind  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  Judging  from  the 
tendency  and  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
more  irresistible  than  all  the  dogmas  advanced  by 
my  honorable  friend,  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  if  not  now,  we  shall 
have  numbers  as  the  basis  of  representation. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  It  is  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  McL  AN E .  I  would  tell  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  to  let  every  man  then  indulge  his  own 
dreams  without  offence. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  It  is  true  that  they  are  but 
dreams  at  best. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Sir,  they  are  dreams  that  will 
become  substance  and  reality.  When  the  popular 
vote  of  Maryland  shall  have  been  taken  on  this 
subject,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  result  will  be  the 
accomplishment  of  the  “  dreams”  that  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  here  to-day. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  in 
South  Carolina.  Ours  is  a  good  basis. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  feel  confidence  in  saying, 
that  in  due  time  and  season,  from  the  State  of 
Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  aye,  even  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  this  principle  will  develop  itself. 

Mr.  BURT,  (interposing.)  I  submit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  whether  it  is  in  good 
taste  in  this  reply  to  discuss  the  State  constitution 
of  South  Carolina,  when  he  allows  no  one  to  re¬ 
ply,  and  knows  that,  no  one  can  reply  to  him  ?  I 
would  call  him  to  order  if  I  could  be  guilty  of  such 
discourtesy;  but  I  think  he  must  see  himself  that 
it  is  not  in  good  taste. 

Mr.  McLANE.  If  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  will  recur  to  the  course  of  this  debate,  he 
will  see  that  I  have  been  all  along  subjected  to  in¬ 
terruption  foreign  to  the  bill  by  his  honorable  col¬ 
league,  [Mr.  Holmes.]  1  certainly  had  no  desire 
to  advert  to  his  State,  nor  should  I  have  done  it, 
had  I  not  been  led  by  his  colleague  [Mr.  Holmes] 
to  make  some  references,  which  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  the  existing  constitutions  of  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BURT.  Then  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  if  he  has  any  grievances  against  my 
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colleague  they  are  of  a  personal  character,  and 
that  South  Carolina  should  not  be  lugged  in. 

Mr.  McLANE.  The  honorable  gentleman’s 
colleague  [Mr.  Holmes]  chose  to  insist  upon  a 
definition  of  Democracy.  1  defined  it  to  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend,  and  I  have  to  express  to  him  my 
regret  that  the  Democracy  of  his  own  State  should 
be  so  far  behind  what  I  deem  to  be  the  intelligent 
views  of  my  own  people,  and  that  he  could  not 
sympathize  with  me.  That  is  all  I  have  got  to 
say.  My  reply  was  anxiously  sought  by  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  [Mr.  Holmes,]  and  others  have  no 
responsibility  connected  with  this  subject.  Enter¬ 
taining  these  opinions  of  what  does  constitute  De¬ 
mocracy,  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern, and  to  be  represented  faithfully,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  in  advocating  this  bill  I  am  executing  with 
fidelity  the  wishes  of  the  people  I  represent,  may 
I  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  gentleman  who  repre¬ 
sents  some  other  constituency  interposing  his 
wishes,  or  his  opinions,  or  those  of  his  constitu¬ 
ency,  between  me  and  my  line  of  action,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  to  me,  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way  and 
mine,  some  dogma  not  kn  own  to  the  political  organi¬ 
zation  that  we  mutually  profess  to  support?  Sir, 
I  am  not  to  be  moved  from  this  course  of  duty  by 
such  censorious  criticisms,  nor  from  the  earnest 
and  zealous  support  of  this  measure,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  approve. 

Now,  sir,  to  recur  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  con¬ 
ceded  in  his  argument  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  whatever  they  might 
have  thought  of  the  improvement  of  water-courses 
and  roads  and  canals,  had  not  excluded  from  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  harbors.  It  is  not  necessary  that  either 
he  or  I  should  waste  time  and  ingenuity  in  ascer¬ 
taining  under  what  clause  of  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  either  Jefferson  or  Madison  found  their 
power  to  improve  harbors.  It  is  to  the  other  issue 
alone  that  I  would  address  myself.  I  venture  to 
say  that  those  extracts  from  the  messages  of  Mad¬ 
ison  and  Jefferson  which  were  presented  to  the 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  do  not 
exclude  a  well-defined  system  of  improvement  of 
water-courses.  The  message  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  referred,  is  veiy 
plain,  and  very  marked  in  its  phraseology.  And 
before  I  recur  to  those  papers  which  were  read  to 
the  committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I 
am  very  sure  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  also 
to  other  opinions,  to  other  actions  of  the  same 
public  men — not  with  a  view  to  establish  any  in¬ 
consistency  on  their  part,  not  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
grade  those  public  men,  as  was  intimated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,] — but  sim¬ 
ply  and  solely  in  order  to  interpret  rationally  the 
documents  which  have  been  referred  to.  You 
must  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  both  Mr.  Mad¬ 
ison  and  Mr.  Jefferson  did  sign  certain  river  and 
harbor  bills,  and  did  reject  others.  You  must, 
therefore,  look  first  of  all  to  the  bills  that  they 
signed,  and  to  the  bills  that  they  rejected,  in  order 
to  find  what  there  was  in  the  bills  that  they  rejected 
which  may  apply  to  the  message  enunciating  his 
views,  that  does  not  necessarily  reach  as  objections 
to  the  bill  that  they  did  sign.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  with  an  astuteness  and  closeness  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  is  preeminently  his  own,  did  suggest 
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that  if  a  river  or  a  harbor  happened  to  be  one  in 
which  revenue  was  collected  he  could  comprehend 
that  the  President  might  sign  a  bill  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  a  harbor  or  river. 

Sir,  he  would  find  that  these  are  precisely  the 
rivers  and  harbors  that  James  Madison  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  did  improve.  He  will  find  that  they 
signed  bills  that  were  confined  to  such  rivers  or 
such  harbors.  He  will  find  that  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  bills  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  that  related  to  the  regulation 
of  commerce  were  signed  by  these  Presidents,  while 
they  vetoed  bills  that  involved  roads  and  canals 
and  the  improvement  of  water-courses  generally, 
and  without  limitation.  This  is  my  argument, 
and  the  whole  of  my  argument.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Ninth  Congress,  held  this  language 
on  the  subject: 

“  The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  forward,  To  what 
other  objects  shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost  after  the  entire  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  the  purposes 
of  war  shall  not  call  for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the  im¬ 
post,  and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  man¬ 
ufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  neces¬ 
sary  use,  the  suppression,  in  due  season,  will  doubtless  be 
right ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is 
paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their 
patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance  and  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvement 
as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional 
enumeration  of  Federal  powers.  By  these  operations,  new 
channels  of  communication  will  be  opened  between  the 
States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear;  their  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  identified,  arid  their  union  cemented  by  new 
and  indissoluble  ties.  Education  is  here  placed  among  the 
articles  of  public  care ;  not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to 
take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  which  manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institution  can  alone  supply 
those  branches  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  ne¬ 
cessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them 
to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  approved  by  the  time 
the  State  Legislatures  shall  have  deliberated  on  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be  passed,  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  necessary 
funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States, 
necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recommended  are  not 
among  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be  applied.” 

Again,  in  his  last  annual  message,  in  1808,  Mr. 
Jefferson  says: 

“The  probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  revenue 
beyond  what  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  whenever  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  commerce 
shall  be  restored,  merits  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the  public  vaults  ?  Shall  the 
revenue  be  reduced,  or  shall  it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to 
the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  education,  and 
other  great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union  under  the 
powerswhich  Congress  mavalready  possess,  or  such  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the  States  ? 
While  uncertain  of  the  course  of  things,  the  time  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  obtaining  the  powers  necessary 
for  a  system  of  improvement,  should  that  be  thought  best.” 

I  read  these  entire  paragraphs  that  the  whole 
force  of  them  may  be  appreciated,  and  that  I  may 
make  clear  the  exceptions  I  take  from  them  in 
favor  of  harbors,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  favor 
of  rivers. 

And  again,  in  the  protest  prepared  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  for  the  Virginia  Legislature  during  Mr. 
Monroe’s  administration,  he  says,  speaking  of 
Congress: 


“They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the 
exercise  of  a  right  to  construct  roads,  open  canals,  and  effect 
other  internal  improvements  within  the  territories  and  juris¬ 
dictions  exclusively  belonging  to  the  several  States,  which 
this  Assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  given  to  that  branch 
by  the  constitutional  compact,  but  remains  to  each  State 
among  its  domestic  and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable 
within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities  alone.” 

Now,  what  right  has  any  man  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  meant  to  exclude  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  the  improvement  of  rivers  by  these  words, 
“  other  objects,”  in  this  protest,  or  in  the  message 
wherein  he  refers  to  rivers  generally?  He  had 
already  given  his  exposition,  that  some  rivers, 
such  as  were  embraced  by  laws  in  force  regulating 
commerce,  might  be  improved  without  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  He  had  signed  two  or 
three  bills  to  appropriate  money  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rivers.  It  is  true  they  were  rivers  already, 
as  I  have  said,  embraced  by  the  regulations  of 
commerce.  They  were  rivers  whereon  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  had  directed  vessels  to 
enter  and  clear.  They  were  rivers  on  which  the 
commercial  marine  would  have  suffered,  on  its 
way  to  and  from  ports  of  entry,  if  obstructions 
had  not  been  guarded  against;  and  having  signed 
bills  containing  appropriations  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  and  to  provide  against  those  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  furnish  harbors  of  safety, — having  signed 
bills  of  this  character,  I  say,  he  might  well  be 
supposed  to  state  the  general  propositions  referred 
to  in  his  messages,  in  view  of  his  official  acts  as 
the  Executive.  So  in  regard  to  Mr.  Madison. 
This  message  of  his,  which  has  been  appealed  to 
as  against  all  river  and  harbor  bills,  is  waste  pa¬ 
per.  When  he  finds  a  bill  introduced  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  roads  and  canals,  and  water-courses,  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  revenue  regulations,  but  in 
general,  broad,  undefined  terms  of  providing  facil¬ 
ities  for  internal  commerce  between  the  States,  he 
vetoes  it.  He  uses  this  language: 

“  £  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States  ’  cannot  include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  ca¬ 
nals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  water-courses,  in 
order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  secure  such  a  commerce, 
without  a  latitude  of  construction  departing  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  import  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  incon 
veniences  which  doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial 
power  to  Congress.” 

Look,  sir,  at  the  bill  that  Mr.  Madison  vetoed: 

“  An  Act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  Internal 
Improvement. 

“  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled,  That  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the 
twentieth  section  of  the  1  Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,’  and  the  dividends  which 
shall  arise  from  their  shares  in  its  capital  stock  during  the 
present  term  of  twenty  years,  for  which  the  proprietors 
thereof  have  been  incorporated,  be,  and  the  same  are  here¬ 
by,  set  apart  and  pledged  as  a  fund  for  constructing  roads 
and  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  water-courses, 
in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give  security  to  internal 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to  render  more 
easy  and  less  expensive  the  means  and  provision  necessary 
for  their  common  defence.” 

Why,  surely,  I  entirely  agree  with  what  he 
states  there.  There  is  nothing  in  that  message 
from  which  I  could  dissent.  Mr.  Madison  denies 
that  this  power  to  regulate  commerce  embraces  a 
1  wide  and  unlimited  right  to  improve  all  water- 
I  courses  that  were  in  any  way  to  facilitate  the  com- 
!  merce  of  the  country;  and  I  beg  permission  tode- 
|  fer  to  and  acquiesce  in  that  opinion.  I  voted 
against  the  resolutions  introduced  into  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  by  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois, 
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Virginia,  and  New  York,  because  they  asserted 
the  unlimited  power  of  Congress,  when  there  is  no 
such  power.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  limited,  well-de- 
ffned  power — confined  to  improvements  of  rivers, 
<fcc.,  embraced  by  the  laws  of  commerce.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  improve  a  single  river  in  the 
country,  that  is  not  in  advance  of  tne  improve¬ 
ment  already  embraced  in  the  regulations  enacted 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  would  vote  for  this  bill;  I  would  vote  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the 
Arkansas,  Red  river,  and  the  Tennessee.  I  would 
vote  for  them  all,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  already  been  in  advance  of  this  bill,  and  not 
alone  because  they  were  deemed  national,  embraced 
In  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  country;  and 
we  are  therefore  bound  to  put  up  light-houses,  and 
buo}rs,  and  beacons,  and  piers  in  those  rivers  which 
we  have  embraced  in  the  regulations  of  commerce. 
That,  sir,  is  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Madi¬ 
son  and  Jefferson.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia,  that  when  Madison  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  signed  bills  of  this  character,  they  did  not 
degrade  themselves.  It  is  an  assumption  to  put 
tipon  me  the  allegation  that  I  am  degrading  them, 
and  making  them  inconsistent  with  themselves.  It 
would  be  more  intelligent  to  admit  that  I  am  ma¬ 
king  them  more  consistent  with  themselves.  So 
much  for  Madison  and  Jefferson.  But,  sir,  it  has 
been  denied  that  General  Jackson  sanctioned  this 
system.  I  have  already  said  in  my  remarks  in 
opening,  when  I  talked  about  Democracy  in  the 
abstract,  that  I  belonged  to  the  Jackson  party — 
the  party  organized  in  this  country  against  John 
Cluincy  Adams.  The  principles  of  that  party  I 
profess  and  hold  to  faithfully;  and  I  maintain  that 
the  bill  on  your  table  is  the  very  bill  sanctioned  by 
that  party,  in  lieu  of  the  original  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements.  Gentlemen  cannot  gainsay  it. 
They  may  take  new  objections  to  this  bill,  and 
they  may  denounce  General  Jackson  for  having 
supported  this  system,  as  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Toombs]  did,  but  they  cannot  deny  but 
that  this  was  his  policy.  It  was  in  that  school  of 
politics  that  I  was  educated.  The  principles  of 
that  school  I  profess  to-day.  That  is  the  school 
to  which  the  people  that  I  represent  profess  to  be 
attached. 

This  limited  power  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  which  are  embraced  within  the  regulations 
of  commerce  as  established  by  law,  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history.  It  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  most  illustrious  Repub¬ 
licans;  the  very  men,  too,  who  framed  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  See  an  act  approved  August  7,  1 789,  provi¬ 
ding  for  light-houses  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
for  repairing  piers  in  certain  other  waters.  See  also 
a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  19  th 
March,  1802,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
by  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  a  Democrat  of 
deserved  distinction  and  virtue,  and  at  that  time 
the  immediate  friend  of  Jefferson,  and  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  elected  by  the 
Republican  party. 

*£That  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Government  the 
States  relinquished  the  right  of  imposing  tonnage  duties, 
which  Pennsylvania  had  previously  applied  to  the  support 
of  her  light  house,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  ;  and 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  of 
the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  to  provide  for  the 
erection,  repairs,  and  support  of  light  houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  piers,  which,  in  all  the  lav:s  relative  to  these  ob¬ 
jects,  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing ;  and  the  pub¬ 


lic  piers  of  the  'river  Delaware  were  accordingly  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  conditions  with  the  light  house  on 
Cape  Henlopen.” — American  State  Papers,  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  vol.  i.,  p.  500. 

Again,  July  22,  1790,  further  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  same  purpose. 

Again,  12th  August,  1790,  an  act  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  certain  establishments  for  the  security 
of  navigation,  &fc. 

Again,  March  3,  1791,  another  act  of  like  char¬ 
acter. 

Again,  April  12,  1792,  another  act  of  like  char¬ 
acter. 

Again,  June  7,  1794,  and  March  2,  1795. 

Again,  more  particularly,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1798,  an  act  was  passed  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  channel  of  W arren  river,  and  for  some  other 
purposes  of  like  character. 

Again,  on  the  6th  April,  1802,  an  act  signed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  appropriating  money  for  piers,  &c.f 
in  the  Delaware  river,  and  for  such  like  purposes. 

Again,  on  the  1st  March,  1805,  another  act  of 
the  same  kind,  signed  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

And  so  it  went  on,  steadily  and  wisely,  until  in 
1830,  General  Jackson  gave  some  account  of  it  in 
his  annual  message: 

“  The  practice  of  defraying,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  establishment 
and  suppport  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public 
piers,  within  the  bays,  inlets,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  to  render  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe, 
is  coeval  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has 
been  continued  without  interruption  or  dispute.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  the  increase  and  extension  of  our  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  established,  not  only  upon  our  seaboard,  but  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  upon  our  lakes  and  navigable 
rivers.  The  convenience  and  safety  of  this  commerce  have 
led  to  the  gradual  extension  of  these  expenditures ;  to  the 
erection  of  light-houses,  the  placing,  planting,  and  sinking 
of  buoys,  beacons,  and  piers,  and  to  the  removal  of  partial 
and  temporary  obstructions  in  our  navigable  rivers,  and  in 
the  harbors  upon  our  great  lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  sea¬ 
board.  Although  I  have  expressed  to  Congress  my  appre¬ 
hension  that  these  expenditures  have  sometimes  been  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them,  I  have  not  feit  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refuse 
my  assent  to  bills  containing  them,  and  have  contented  my¬ 
self  to  follow,  in  this  respect,  in  the  footsteps  of  all  my  pre¬ 
decessors.” 

And  again,  after  repeated  allusions  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  elaboration  of  opinion,  in  December, 
1834,  he  again  goes  fully  into  the  question.  He  says 
in  that  message: 

C£  There  is  another  class  of  appropriations  for  what  may 
be  eailed,  without  impropriety,  internal  improvements, 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as  standing  upon  differ¬ 
ent  grounds  from  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 

u  I  allude  to  such  as  have  for  their  object  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  harbors,  the  removal  of  partial  and  temporary 
obstructions  in  our  navigable  rivers,  for  the  facility  and  se¬ 
curity  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

“  The  grounds  upon  which  I  distinguished  appropriations 
of  this  character  from  others  have  already  been  stated  to 
Congress.  I  will  now  only  add  that,  at  the  first  session  of 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution,  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  all  expenses  which  should  accrue  from  and  after 
the  loth  day  of  August,  1789,  in  the  necessary  support  and 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  all  light  houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk,  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of 
the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy 
and  safe,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  further,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  by  contracts,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  President,  for  rebuilding  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  keeping  in  good  repair,  the  light  houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  several  Statesj  and  for  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  supplies.  Appropriations  tor  similar  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present 
without  interruption  or  dispute.  As  a  natural  consequence 
i  of  the  increase  and  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  port# 
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of  entry  and  delivery  have  been  multiplied  and  established,  1 
not  only  upon  our  seaboard,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  upon  our  lakes  and  navigable  rivers.  The  convenience 
and  safety  of  this  commerce  have  led  to  the  gradual  exten¬ 
sion  of  these  expenditures ;  to  the  erection  of  light-houses, 
the  placing,  planting,  and  sinking  of  buoys,  beacons,  and 
piers,  and  to  the  removal  of  partial  and  temporary  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  our  navigable  rivers,  and  in  the  harbors  upon  our 
great  lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  seaboard.  Although  I  have 
expressed  to  Congress  my  apprehension  that  these  expendi¬ 
tures  have  sometimes  been  extravagant  and  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  I  have  not 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refuse  my  assent  to  bills  containing 
them  and  have  contented  myself  to  follow,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  footsteps  of  all  my  predecessors.  Sensible,  however, 
from  experience  and  observation,  of  the  great  abuses  to 
which  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Con¬ 
gress  was  exposed,  I  have  prescribed  a  limitation  for  the 
government  of  my  own  conduct,  by  which  expenditures  of 
this  character  are  confined  to  places  below  the  ports  of  en¬ 
try  or  delivery  established  by  law.  I  am  very  sensible  that 
this  restriction  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  and 
that  much  embarrassment  may  be  caused  to  the  executive 
department  in  its  execution,  by  appropriations  fpr  remote 
and  not  well-understood  objects.  But,  as  neither  my  own 
reflections,  nor  the  lights  which  I  may  properly  derive  from 
other  sources,  have  supplied  me  with  a  better,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply  my  best  exertions  to  a  faithful  application  of 
the  rule  upon  which  it  is  founded.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I 
could  not  give  my  assent  to  the  bill  entitled  1  An  act  to  im¬ 
prove  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river  but  I  could  not 
have  done  so  without  receding  from  the  ground  which  I 
have,  upon  the  fullest  consideration,  taken  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  which  Congress  has  been  heretofore  apprised, 
and  without  throwing  the  subject  again  open  to  abuses 
which  no  good  citizen,  entertaining  my  opinions,  could  de¬ 
sire. 

“I  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  candor  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  in  whose  liberal  indulgence  I  have  already  so 
largely  participated,  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  my  mo¬ 
tives  in  interposing,  as  I  have  done  on  this  and  other  occa¬ 
sions,  checks  to  a  course  of  legislation  which,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  calling  in  question  the  motives  of  oth¬ 
ers,  I  consider  as  sanctioning  improper  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  expenditures  of  public  treasure. 

“  I  am  not  hostile  to  internal  improvements,  and  wish  to 
see  them  extended  to  every  part  of  the  country.  But  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  if  they  are  not  commenced  in  a  proper 
manner,  confined  to  proper  objects,  and  conducted  under 
an  authority  generally  conceded  to  be  rightful,  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  them  cannot  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  attempt  will  meet  with  resistance  where  it  might  oth¬ 
erwise  receive  support,  and  instead  of  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  our  Confederacy,  it  will  only  multiply  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  causes  of  disunion.” 

General  Jackson  would  do  for  foreign  commerce 
what  he  hesitated  to  do  for  domestic  commerce,  or 
commerce  among  the  States.  Sir,  what  I  would 
do  for  foreign  commerce  I  would  also  do  for  the 
commerce  between  the  States,  so  far  as  it  was  em¬ 
braced  by  the  principles  which  govern  our  action 
in  regard  to  foreign  commerce.  And  again,  Mr. 
Polk  does  not  differ  widely  in  his  first  veto  mes¬ 
sage  from  General  Jackson,  though  in  a  subsequent 
message  he  took  much  more  ultra  ground. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  later  and  more  mature 
opinions  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
great  southern  statesmen  (Mr..  Calhoun)  of  our 
generation.  He  says  that  the  power  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  water  courses  was  well  defined 
and  easily  understood.  He  would  let  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  commence  where  the 
State  powerceased.  He  says  that  it  is  true  that  two 
States  may  make  improvements  in  a  river;  but 
that  when  it  gets  to-  three  States  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  do  it.  Unquestionably  ii  is  so. 
But  I  regret  that  he  did  not  stop  at  one  State.  If 
two  States  must  come  to  Congress  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  the  work,  and  when  Congress  gives  per¬ 
mission,  it  is  tantamount  to  Congress  doing  the 
work  itself.  And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  tonnage  du¬ 
ties  by  the  States,  with  the  permission  of  Con¬ 


gress — the  commercial  power  having  been  surren¬ 
dered  by  the  States  to  Congress.  When  Congress 
gives  assent  to  an  act  of  the  State  laying  tonnage 
duties  for  commercial  purposes,  light-houses,  piers, 
improvement  of  navigation,  &c.,  it  is  Congress, 
and  not  the  States,  who  exercise  the  power.  It  is 
therefore  only  one  mode  of  fixing  a  limitation  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  In  relation  to  the  re¬ 
marks  that  fell  from  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
to  whose  argument  I  believe  I  have  replied — -though 
I  regret  I  have  allowed  myself  to  lose  much  time 
of  the  poor  hour  assigned  me  by  my  own  indis¬ 
cretion  in  being  drawn  away  from  the  legitimate 
discussion  of  this  subject — he  concluded  his  ar¬ 
gument  by  an  appeal  to  the  country,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy.  He  stated  to  this  House  and 
the  country,  that  the  revenues  could  not  exceed 
$50,000,000,  I  think,  and  that  the  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  $52,000,000  or  $53,000,000. 
Now,  sir,  I  have  a  different  opinion  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  1  wish  to  say,  that,  so  far  from  the  revenues 
being  deficient,  with  the  balance  of  $6,000,000 
which  was  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1850,  the 
revenues,  I  believe,  will  reach  $59,000,000. 

In  support  of  his  position,  Mr.  McL.  then 
read  the  following: 

Mr.  Corwin,  in  his  annual  report,  estimated  the  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1851,  as  follows : 

Customs . $45,000,000 

Public  Lands  . . 1,967,000 

Miscellaneous  sources .  625,000 


$47,592,000 

The  actual  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  from  July  1, 1850,  to  December 

31,1850,  as  ascertained,  is . $23,125,606  82 

Add  actual  returns  for  the  month 
of  January,  1851,  for  ten  ports.  .$5,100,000 
Ports  not  heard  from,  including 

California,  Oregon,  &c.,  &c -  900,000 

-  6,000,000  00 


$29,125,606  82 

Add  for  the  remaining  five  months,  average 
$4,200,000  each,  is . . . .  21,000,000  00< 

$50,125,606  82 

Add  Lands . . . $2,000,000 

u  Miscellaneous. .  625,000 

- -  2,625,000  00> 


$52,750,606  82 

Add  balance  in  Treasury  July  1,  1850 - - - -  6,604,544  49 


$59,355,151  31 

I  say,  therefore,  the  revenue  can  be  safely  esti¬ 
mated  at  $52,000-, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1851,  together  with  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  July  1, 1850.  Expenditures  of  1851,  as 
appropriated, and  to  be  expended,  $53,853,598  00. 
Here  would  be  a  balance  of  five  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions,  from  which  the  excess  in  this  bill  over  the 
estimates  for  rivers  and  harbors  could  be  easily 
met.  That  excess  does  not  exceed,  I  think, a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars,  leaving  four  and  a  half  millions  for 
other  extraordinary  and  additional  expenditures.* 

*Note. — This  financial  point  was  further  discussed- in  the- 
subsequent  debate,  and  Mr.  M'cLane  showed  bow  steadily 
our  revenues  were  increasing  in  each  successive  year. 
The  increase  for  six  months,  ending  December  31,  1850, 
over  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1849,  was  shown 
to  be  over  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  to  wit : 

Receipts  from  Customs: 

July  1,  1850,  to  January  1,  1851 . $23,125,606  82 

July  1,  1849,  to  January  1,  1850 .  18,881,066  41 


$4,274,540  41 


